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have such elegant names as Sirius), with an absolute lumi-
nosity (or total radiation) 1000 times smaller than the
Sun's. If we compare our Sun's luminosity with that of all
other known stars, we find that it occupies a more or less
intermediate position among them and represents in this
sense a typical average star.

THE COLOUR OF STARS AND SPECTRAL CLASSES

In the study of the physical properties of stars, it is very
important to know, not only their absolute luminosities,
but also the spectral composition of the emitted light,
which permits us to determine the surface temperatures
of these remote bodies. We have seen in Chapter I that
the surface temperature of the Sun can easily be estimated
from the amount of radiation emitted by each unit of its
surface. In the case of most stars, however, we are unable
to make direct measurements of their surface areas be-
cause, owing to their very great distances, they look like
dimensionless luminous points even through the most
powerful telescopes.*

Fortunately there are a number of other characteristic
properties of the radiation emitted by hot bodies which
enable us to estimate stellar temperatures even when we do
not know their surface brightness. We know that all bodies
when subjected to steadily increasing heat first emit a
rather reddish radiation, which changes into a yellowish,
then into a whitish, and finally into a bluish one as the
temperature rises higher and higher. These colour changes
of the emitted light are due to changes of relative intensity
in the different parts of the emission spectrum in response

* Only in a few cases of very near and large stars can such direct measure-
ments of stellar diameters be carried out by means of an ingenious inter-
ferometric method proposed by A. Michelson.